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Former Soldiers 


£ Not Jubilant Over 
^ Cease-Fire News 


, By John Saar 

• Washington Post Staff Writer 

«.*' - Former soldiers in Ameri- 
J/ ; ca’s most controversial war re- 
dacted yesterday with tired re- 
.r- ‘lief and no jubilation to news 
of the Vietnam cease-fire. 

>r I They seemed perplexed by 
v -> -implications of a peace settle- 
; 'ment that none, of those inter- 
. 'viewed, found completely sat- 
>-* -isfactory. 

- Charles Langley, a veterans 
counselor at Federal City Col- 
• lege, called the cease-fire “a 
^ compromise, 'because everyone 
'■[ was tired.*' Langley who was 
v* ’an Army computer program- 
mer in Vietnam summed up: 

C ; !Tm happy, but 1 won’t be cel- 
ebrating— its been too long, 
y % but finally we’re out.” 

£>'•' At the height of the war in 
1068-69, the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital had 800 to 900 beds filled! 
t with Vietnam wounded. Yes-' 

; * terdav Sgt. Terry Smith, who 
is recovering from a Vietcong 
rocket blast that cost him a 
•F leg and the sight, of one eye, 

Avas one of only five Vietnam 
V patients in the 1,000-bed mili- 
tary hospital. 

■[]. Interviewed by phone. . 

Fn Smith said, “I think they did! 

‘ ' the only thing they could. I 
.don’t feel there was any way 
of Avinning the war so I back 
them 100 per cent.” 

>v Some admitted to a sense of 
!*, disquiet at settling for some- 
thing less than victory. James 
vf. s. Carter, of 7287 79th Ave., 

>. Hyattsville, had close friends 
•v killed while serving as a squad 
'•* leader in the hot and bloody 
•**>' 1st Air Cavalry Division bat- 
ties of 1965-66. 

“I’m happy to see the POWs 
•• v coming home, but 1 saAV so 
..;f many guys lose their life and I 
£ can’t see what for. What was it 
about?” he asked. 

Carter, a patient in the Dis- 
trict Veterans’ Hospital, re- 
ly! acted with some bitterness to 
vj neAVS of the cease-fire: “1 

FJ think it’s a defeat when you 
y : ' look at how many lives have 


F been lost over there. We 
should have used nuclear 
weapons and got it over in a 
F. year. It would have saved lives 
and POWs.” 

Roland Kemp a 26-year-old 
•£. ex-marine who fought “from 
£ the sand dunes to Khe Sanh” 
V in 1967-68. shared the same 
feelings of unease at an un- 
.W clear conclusion. “I don’t 
FF. think it will end the war, they 
v F’ v haven’t really settled any- 
:*> thing ” 

*1' Since 1964, 2.6 million Amer- 
. leans have served in Vietnam 
; and up to Jail, if), 45,093 had 
been killed by hostile action 
1 nnd another 153,300 wouinlod 
■ 1 ? severely enough to require 
hospitalization. 

;;y An Army spokesman said 
F,F 182 servicemen from Washing- 
, r ‘\ ton died in the war, as did 808 
•a- from Maryland and 978 from 
‘Z Virginia. 


The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion reports that, in the Viet- 
nam era, 5,787 servicemen 
have had one or more limbs 
amputated, 996 are double am- 
putees, 56 have lost three 
limbs and seven patients have 
lost all four. 

Vietnam veteran Jim Mayer, 
who lost both legs in a 1969 
mine explosion, watched the 
President’s broadcast •• then 
phoned his parents in St. 
Louis: “I called to say some- 
thing like “happy cease-fire.” 
They have been kind of hung 
up about the war because of 
what happened to me-— they 
wanted peace with honor. My 
father said, ‘it doesn’t look 
like it Avas all for nothing.’ ” 
j Mayer aged 27, of the Wood- 
ner Hotel, 3636 16th St. NW is 
the energetic and very mobile 
president of a veterans lobby 
group, the National Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Veterans. 

“Everybody says once peace 
comes things here will be fine. 

I don’t think so. A barometer 
will be whether the treatment 
of vets improves.” 

“Everyone’s gonna want to 
forget the war and the people 
who were in it. That will make 
our job in getting better pro- 
grams and benefits harder.” 
According to the Veterans’ 
Administration, 2,501 Vietnam 
veterans are quadriplegics or 
paraplegics. Among them is 
former Marine fighter pilot 
Jim Maye who was paralyzed 
■from the waist down during 
an artillery barrage at Chulai 
in 1967, 

Now executive director of 
the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, he said, “Some 
people are very vindictive 
about the war and their dis- 
ability — anyone who looks 
forward to a life in a wheel- 
chair and says he 1 isn’t bitter 
is a damned liar — but reaction 
rom our members has been 
favorable. 

“I don’t think you’ll find 
many vets who didn’t want it 
ended.” 

Frank A. Lockward is super- 
intendent of the Aldington Na- 
tional Cemetery, where ap- 
proximately 2,000 of the Viet- 
nam dead are buried. “It’s a 
great relief”. He said “We 
shan’t be seeing all those fu- 
nerals of young people, the i 
families, the grief.” 

The families of those killed 
in the war heard the cease fire 
news with mixed emotions. 
Rosa Ziott’s 24-year-old hus- 
band, a Green Beret captain, 
was killed in a plane crash in 
June, 1972. 

Speaking from her home at 
Chevy Chase, she said: “Pm 
happy for wives who will have 
their husbands coming home 
safely. As for me, I know I 
will never see my husband 
again.” 


